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Good Works 


How good are good works? How important are they — if at all? What do 
good works consist of? How should good works be defined? If the process of 
deliverance from sin’s dominion is not dependent upon good works, how should 
we understand them? 

It is the purpose of this paper to explore in some detail answers to these 
type questions. Selected passages from the New Testament will serve as the 
foundation for this exploration. 

The words of W.T. Conner are worthy of notation at the beginning of 
this explorative effort: 


Every good work is religious, if done with a motive to glorify 
God. There is no conflict between serving God and helping men. 
Surely the Christ who healed the bodies of men and performed 

a miracle to feed the hungry multitude does not represent a God 
who is displeased with anything that makes this world a better 
place in which to live. (229) 


John H. Gerstner frames this very thought in a slightly modified manner: 
“A good work, theologically speaking, is any activity of a moral agent which 
proceeds from a right motive (love), is in accord with a proper moral standard 
(law), and aims at the glory of a worthy object (God)” (253). 

The mainline teaching of the Protestant understanding of God and His 
way to deliver people from the dominion of sin is primarily seen in the word 
justification/regeneration. That is, on the basis of one’s faith-response to the 
extended grace of God and from God, God declares a person to be just-as-if 
he/she had never been guilty of the absence of faith. This justification is de- 
livered on the basis of the good works of Jesus Christ, or the payment for re- 
lease from sin’s dominion which He alone secured in His death and resurrec- 
tion from the death (Ro. 1:4). 

His one-time meritorious act in history was sufficient for all-time within 
or during history. But that is not to say that good works play no role in the ad- 
vancing element of Christianity known as sanctification. In fact, the absence of 
good works indicates that a person is without faith. So, to the scriptures we now 
specifically turn for light and understanding. 


Mt. 5:16 
“So let your light shine before men that they may see your good works and glorify 
your Father Who is in heaven.” 


One of the primary purposes of light is to enable us to see better. To hide 
or cover light goes against this purpose. Since Jesus here designates His followers 
as the light of the world, their reason for being is to actively engage in a life of 
light-producing “good works” which reveal that God Himself is the reason why 
such “good works” are possible.This truth “should lead the Christian reader at once 
to tremble at his responsibility and to rejoice at his privilege” (Broadus, 28). 

The “good works” referenced here are not listed or itemized. However, in 
light of Jesus’ own words later in Mt. 25:31-46 about the basis of judgment, it 
may be most appropriate to, at least, include them in whatever conclusion may be 
drawn as to what “good works” include: feeding the hungry, providing water for 
the thirsty, hospitality, provision of clothing, taking care of the sick, and visiting 
prisoners. 

PRINCIPLE: Good works consist of meeting the practical, everyday needs of 
others. When done in the name of Jesus, however, they are synonymous with 
meeting His own needs. 


2 Co. 9:8 
“And God is able to make all grace abound to you, that always having all suf- 
ficiency in everything, you may have an abundance for every good work” 


The broader context of this verse involves Paul’s design for how the col- 
lection of money for the poor Christians in Jerusalem should unfold. He inter- 
weaves God’s example of gracious giving as the rationale for giving to others. 
Here, of course, the driving force is in regard to money to meet the needs of poor 
people. But can this driving force exceed money? The words “everything” and 
“every” seems to exceed such. So, there is a significant correlation between God’s 
giving and the giving which the Corin-thians were facing. 

Again, Paul’s mention of “every good work” goes beyond giving money. 
He wants the church at Corinth “to see that giving [money] is only one of these 
good works [and] to view it in connection with all the many others” (Lenski, 
1174). 

The basis for human “good works” lies in the numerous Divine acts of 
“good works” in behalf of humans. Providing for “those material resources” 
(Beasley-Murray, 62) for others “matches God’s abundant giving to you” (Ibid.). 
Indeed, “the disciple of Christ is naturally a worker, whose energies and posses- 
sions are to be consecrated to God in his Son. Gifts, services, sympathy, speech, 
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aid — such are the manifestations of the spiritual life which the Lord of all desires 
and beholds” (Thomson, 227). 

PRINCIPLE: God’s grace is actually designed for and distributed to His people 
in order that such grace may be given to others through various good works. 


Ep. 2:10 
“For we are His workmanship, created in Christ Jesus for good works, which 
God prepared beforehand that we should walk in them.” 


The word “workmanship” means the result of something done. God’s 
New People themselves are that result. This is what Christians are and how they 
must think of themselves. All other thinking is unbiblical and not worthy of 
consideration. 

The word “created” means to call into existence out of nothing and refers to 
a spiritual birth (born again [Jn. 3:3-7) and/or new creations in Christ Jesus [2 Cor. 
5:17]). The very life which Christians now have is the life which Jesus brought to 
life (2 Ti. 1:10). 

The expression “for good works” denotes the intention for God’s chosen 
ones. Such works include all the thoughts, words, and deeds in which the right- 
ousness and the holiness of this new life manifest themselves. They all spring 
from faith and are done for Christ (Mt. 25:40) and are utterly impossible before 
that new birth. It is the same idea conveyed by Jesus in Jo. 15:8. 

As the sun was created to shine . . . the rose to give forth its delightful 
fragrance . . . the bird to fly . . . so, Christians are created to do “good works” 
and thereby “glorify [i.e., make known] your Father’s [presence] who is in 
heaven” (Mt. 5:16). 

God’s New People are always in the process of reconstruction, and part of 
that reconstruction is that there are “good works likewise ready for our perform- 
ance. Lie-a-bed slackers, alas! eager to be cosily fondled, but loth to do a day’s 
work in the Master’s vineyard, half-breeds at best, are only too common” (Simp- 
son, 56). 

So, arise with new energy and drive because the “good works” of holiness or 
separation from the worldly standards and righteousness are God’s design and pre- 
paration for His own. There is no need to be puzzled about what God wants from 
His New People. He has already mapped out the entire course. That is, the “good 
works” are already ready and only await being done by His people.The road is en- 
tirely paved or prepared for travel. Christians do not prepare them for they are al- 
ready prepared by God. Christians are to walk in them. No “good works” indicate 
no faith and no faith indicates no Christian, despite claims otherwise. 
PRINCIPLE: God does not primarily save people to keep them from going to 
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hell but to transform them into a partnership with Himself for carrying out His 
mission of good works along the pathways which God brings before us. 


Co. 1:10 
“so that you may walk in a manner worthy of the Lord, to please Him in all 
respects, bearing fruit in every good work and increasing in the knowledge of 
God” 


This verse is a spill over from v. 9, both of which consist of prayer by Paul 
and Timothy that the Colossians will know more fully the will of God. Indeed, 
the word for “knowledge” in v. 10 refers to fuller or additional knowledge which 
goes beyond that they already possess. After all, to more completely understand 
God’s wisdom and the spiritual understanding and application which results from 
that wisdom is no small matter of concern. 

In fact, by so doing, they will be walking in a manner which is “worthy of 
the Lord unto all pleasing.” In other words, God’s will reveals itself as people live 
in a way that honors and pleases God by engaging in “good works” for others. As 
such occurs, they will simultaneously “be increasing in the knowledge of God.” 
That is, they will thereby demonstrate that they are getting to know God better and 
better, and that they are fulfilling the Christian ideal as revealed in their obedience 
and “good works” or fruit-bearing. As Simpson and Bruce point out, the “fruit of 
good works would spring in greater abundance from the divine seed which had 
been sown in their hearts” (186). 

PRINCIPLE: Prayer for increase in the knowledge of God is pleasing to God and 
is in accordance with obedience to God for fruitfulness or good works. 


2 Th. 2:17 
“. . . comfort and strengthen your hearts in every good work and word” 


This verse is the concluding portion of Paul’s prayer begun in v. 16: “Now 
may our Lord Jesus Christ Himself and God our Father, who has loved us and 
given us eternal comfort and good hope by grace . . . ” In fact, proper understand- 
ing of v. 17 depends on proper understanding of v. 16. 

The word “comfort” in v. 17 is the same word for “comfort” in v. 16. Both 
refer to encouragement “to withstand the trials and distresses that attend them in 
this age” (Wanamaker, 271). Likewise, the word “good” in v. 16 is the same word 
for “good” in v. 17. 

Now, Paul’s prayer in v. 17 is that God will not only encourage them in- 
wardly but also outwardly in what they both do and say. By such outward be- 
haviors, they will reveal to others that every daily aspect of their lives “belongs to 
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heaven” (Lenski, 445). The consistency and correlation between what they do and 
what they say will indicate “faithful Christian living” (Morris, 243) or “godly be- 
havior” (Holmes, 255). 

Barclay’s words about God’s demand and our effort are worthy of notice: 
“The Christian is not called to dream, but to fight; not to stand still, but to climb. 
He is called not only to the greatest privilege but also the greatest task in the 
world” (214): “good works” which fulfill God’s demand. 
PRINCIPLE: God’s purpose behind providing comfort and strength is not for 
satisfying oneself but for continually engaging in God’s demand for good works. 


1 Ti. 2:10; 5:10, 25; 6:18 


“Good works” are mentioned in 1 Timothy in relation to: (1) women in 
general (2:10); (2) widows in particular (5:10); (3) people in general (5:25); and 
(4) rich people in particular (6:18). 

First, women in general (2:9-10): “Likewise, women [should] adorn 
themselves with proper clothing, modestly and discreetly, not with braided hair and 
gold or pearls or costly garments, but rather by means of good works as is proper 
for women who claim to be godly.” 

The attention given to a woman’s external appearance seems rather insig- 
nificant in day’s world. After all, the multicultural nature of many modern day 
countries is challenging, to say the least. Different cultures, of course, value many 
different preferences and practices in clothing, eating, hairstyles, transportation, 
education, etc. 

So, it may also seem rather strange that in the midst of the focus on the out- 
ward appearance of women, Paul turns his attention to “good works.” In another 
sense, however, this twist or turn is quite understandable. After all, “good deeds 
are important not only for the help they bring to individuals, but especially for 
what they demonstrate about Christianity” (Liefeld, 96). 

Jesus, for example, spoke of the value of “good works” in Mt. 5:16. They 
must be done in public so that others notice them and credit God for them. This is 
especially important, Paul states, “for women who claim to be godly.” Paul’s pur- 
pose, of course, is “to motivate women to refocus their energy and attention” 
(Knight, 138) so that God gains such credit or recognition without question. 

Second, widows in particular (5:9-10): “Let a widow be put on the list 
only if she is not less than sixty years old, having been the wife of one man, hav- 
ing a reputation for good works, if she has brought up children, if she has shown 
hospitality to strangers, if she has washed the saints’ feet, if she has assisted 
those in distress, if she has devoted herself to every good work.” 

In order for widows to be given individual care by the church at large, 
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there were certain qualifications which must be met. Among those qualifications 
are “good works” which are mentioned twice in v.10. The first mention is in regard 
to identifying specific “good works”: (1) having brought up children; (2) having 
shown hospitality; (3) having washed the feet of the saints; (4) having relieved the 
afflicted. 

The last mention of “good works” simply denotes many other sorts of “good 
works” not itemized here but understood and accepted by the readers. Only one’s 
imagination would limit the speculations or guesses as to what all were included. 

Third, people in general (5:25): “Likewise also the good works of some are 
quite evident, and those which are otherwise cannot be concealed” 

The word “likewise” links back to the sins of some being evident and other 
sins not being so obvious (v. 24). Even so, what is true of sin is also true of “good 
works.” This pairing is commonly known as parallelism: In the same way, every- 
one knows how much good some people do, but there are others whose good 
works will not be known until later. 

Paul’s point, of course, is that “sooner or later both sins and good works 
will become public” (Liefeld, 196). The need to be cautious, therefore, in eval- 
uating both sins and good works is here presented: God alone knows about 
both and will render proper judgment at the appropriate time. 

Fourth, rich people in particular (6:17-18): “Instruct those who are rich 
in this present world not to be conceited or to fix their hope on the uncertainty 
of riches, but on God Who richly supplies us with all things to enjoy, to do 
good, to be rich in good works, to be generous and ready to share” 

Rich people are highly likely to be arrogant or haughty because of their 
vast supply of worldly goods or possessions. Paul’s rebuke of certainty on 
the uncertainty of such riches is no small matter of concern. Worldly goods 
or possessions may be taken away through theft, bankruptcy, or death. They 
do not provide permanent safety or satisfaction. Rather, safety and satisfaction 
are to be found exclusively in the God who provides His people with all sorts 
of things to enjoy on a permanent basis. After all, as James 1:17 declares: 

“every good and perfect gift is from above and comes down from the Father 
of lights.” So, let one’s confidence and trust be in Him — not them. 

Because of God and His gracious giving, He calls and enables all 
people to be rich in good works. “Wealth of this sort is the least disappointing 
both here and hereafter, and has no uncertainty in its results” (Hervey, 133). 

With this kind of wealth, all can give to others and be “cheerful in the distri- 
bution of their favors; giving without grudging and without delay” (Ibid.). 
Again, this type of wealth “is open even to the poorest” (Lenski, 730). 
PRINCIPLE: Regardless of one’s status in life (women in general, widows in 
particular, people in general, rich people in particular), consistent engagement 
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in good works is always appropriate in fulfilling God’s will for one’s life. 
2 Ti. 2:21; 3:17 


The first mention of “good works” in 2 Timothy is 2:21: “If a man 
therefore purge himself from these, he shall be a vessel unto honour, sanctified, 
and meet for the master’s use, prepared for every good work.” As a continuation 
of v. 20, the thrust in v. 21 is on the qualified vessels or channels through which 
these “good works” are to be carried out. 

Again, v. 20 begins the thrust by an analogy about different kinds or types of 
vessels or utensils within a house. Some vessels or utensils are made of gold and 
silver and others are made of wood and clay. The more expensive utensils are 
employed on special occasions or events and the less expensive ones are used on a 
daily basis. In other words, the more expensive ones are used in an honorable 
way and the less expensive ones are typically discarded or not used for honorable 
situations. 

V. 21 adapts the analogy toward a spiritual perspective in relation to God 
and being used or not by Him in “good works.” That is, if a person cleanses 
himself from the “wickedness” mentioned in v. 19, he will have been set apart 
and made useable by God due to his “having been cleansed from the defile- 
ment of sin and thus becoming one set apart for God and his service” (Knight, 
418-419). 

The particular task for which he has been made ready is active engagement 
in “good works.” He will be the vessel or instrument or channel for “every good 
work,” that is, “for any good service” (Williams), “to do any good work” (Beck), 
“a utensil for noble use” (Berkeley), “a vessel used for honorable purposes” 
(Phillips). 

The second mention of “good works” in 2 Timothy is 3:17: “so that the 
man of God may be thoroughly equipped for every good work.” Liefeld claims 
“Verses 16-17 are the strongest statements in the Bible about itself” (279). Here 
the word “scripture” - both OT and NT — is said to be inspired by God or God- 
breathed and is, therefore, functional in 5 ways: teaching, rebuking, correcting, 
training in righteousness, and adequately equipping/preparing one for every good 
work. 

This, of course, is in keeping with Eph. 2:8-10 — salvation by grace through 
faith but for the purpose of doing “good works.” “Good works” are “the marks of 
the genuine servants and people of God in contrast to the false teachers” (Liefeld, 
280-281). 

PRINCIPLE: Wickedness prevents people from being channels through whom 
good works are performed. God’s Word specifically calls for purging from wick- 
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edness so that they will be properly prepared to actively engage in all kinds of 
good works. 
Ti. 1:16; 2:7, 14; 3:1, 8, 14 


The first reference to good work in 1:16 is couched in a negative way: 
“They profess that they know God but in works deny Him, being abominable 
and disobedient, and unto every good work reprobate.” Clearly, it dramatically 
describes false teachers who are not qualified to engage in any good work due 
to their denial of God, being abominable and disobedient. 

The second reference to good works is seen in Paul’s imperative for sen- 
sible, sound judgment for younger men (2:7): “In all things, showing yourself 
a pattern of good works: in doctrine, showing uncoruptness, gravity, sincerity.” 
They are called upon to be “an example, pattern, model, standard of good works.” 

The continuation of this vs. apparently specifies “good works” which are in 
connection with teaching - which is to be characterized by “integrity , seriousness, 
and purity.” The old adage that “actions speak louder than words” would seem to 
indicate that any and all “good works” must also be in conjunction with teachings 
that are pure, serious, and devoid of any hypocrisy. If this correlation is correct, 
then Paul is directing that the good works which young men teach be the sermon 
that people both see and hear. 

The third reference to good works is seen in relation to the fruit of God’s 
grace (2:14): “Who gave Himself for us that He might redeem us from all iniquity 
and purify unto Himself a purchased people, a zealot for good works.” 

The purpose of God’s gracious giving of Himself in the incarnation was that His 
purchased people live lives of utmost fruitfulness or good works. In fact, Paul calls 
upon His purchased people to be “a zealot” about the matter. The word zealot 
depicts an “enthusiast” who is eager to engage in good works, completely divorced 
from reluctance, hesitancy, and despondency. 

The fourth reference to good works is seen in the new conduct for those who 
have faith in God (3:8): “This is a faithful saying and these things I will that you 
affirm constantly, that they who have believed in God might be careful to maintain 
good works.” 

Such ones are to apply themselves diligently and continually to good works. 
In fact, Robertson notes that the word phrontizosin — which occurs only here in the 
NT — means “to take the lead in good works” (607-608). This diligent application 
of themselves to good works requires care and concentration. As noted by more 
than one, “faith is the root and good works are the fruit.” 

The fifth referene to good works is seen in Paul’s commands of strategic 
significance in his closing section of entreaties (3:14): “And our people must also 


keep on learning to engage in good works in order that they may meet pressing 
needs, that they may not be fruitless.” 
The word manthanetosan is a present tense imperative verb and means 
“to keep on learning through doing.” The word kai (“also”) may indicate doing this 
with “pressing need as well as in the more normal routines of life” (Knight, 359). 
So, the idea of “good works” mentioned earlier (2:7, 14; 3:1, 8) is here re- 
surrected with significant purpose. It is not only important for believers to provide 
for themselves so as to avoid being a mooch but also “being fruitful in providing 
for others” (Liefeld, 359). It is not a matter of either-or but both-and. This is the 
only way to avoid being and/or becoming a fruitless branch (Jo. 15:2, 6; cp. Mt. 
13:22; Mk. 4:19; 1 Co. 14:14; Ep. 5:11; 2 Pt. 1:8; Jude 12). 
PRINCIPLE: False teachers are empty when it comes to good works; young 
men should be standard examples to others in performing good works which 
stem from God’s grace and prevent the lives of God’s people from being use- 
less or empty like the false teachers. 


He. 10:24; 13:21 


The first reference to “good works” in Hebrews is 10:24: “and let us think 
about encouraging one another to love and good works.” Good works are empha- 
sized in relationship to love. Guthrie notes that “the need to be challenged to a 
love actively expressed is ever present in a Christian ethic (e.g., Gal. 5:13; 1 Thess. 
1:3; Rev. 2:19) and a cornerstone of authentic Christian community” (345). 

In fact, as Lenski points out, “Love and good works always go together; it is 
love that makes the works good in God’s sight, who ever looks beyond what is out- 
ward to the inner motive of every deed” (353). 

The second reference to “good works” in Hebrews is 13:21: “Make you 
perfect or equip you in every good work to do His will, working in you that which 
is well-pleasing in His sight through Jesus Christ, to Whom is the glory forever and 
ever, Amen.” 

The word katartisai (“to make perfect, to equip”) means “to supply, make 
complete, or prepare for some task.” Here the equipping is in relation to “good 
works” as part of His will in accomplishing a task. 

Just as God prepared, equipped His Son with a human body so that He 
could fulfill His part in God’s redemptive purpose (Heb. 10:5), so it is also part 
of God’s will in “good works” that thereby all believers could fulfill their active 
role as partners/participants in God’s worldwide outreach ministry of evangelism 
and missions. 


Through this joint-participation , believers would be engaging in that which 
is well-pleasing in His sight. After all, worldwide outreach efforts in evangelism 
and missions are clearly God’s will for His people. And by their “good works” 
made possible through Jesus Christ, God will be seen as the Initiator and Enabler 
of such “good works” and will get the credit for them (Mt. 5:16). The word doxa 
(“glory”) indicates the manifestation of God’s presence in these “good works” 
and will be honored as such both now and forever. 

PRINCIPLE: Good works spring from love for God and others and reveal that 
one is accomplishing God’s will as joint-partners with Him in worldwide witness 
and missionary outreach. 

Ja. 2:17, 20-26 


“Even so faith, if it does not have works, is dead being alone” (2:17); “faith 
without works is dead” (2:20); “by works a man is justified and not by faith alone” 
(2:24); “For as the body without the spirit is dead, so faith without works is dead 
also” (2:26). 

James makes emphatically clear in the above passages that works will not 
cause regeneration but will reveal regeneration in daily, practical living. As seen 
in the OT in the lives of Abraham and others, true faith in God will come alive in 
particular works or acts of obedience. 

As Gibson points out, 


The Church is clothed in raiment of many hues. St. Paul had 

dwelt prominently on faith; St. Peter dwells much on hope; St. 

John insists most of all on love. But the Christian life is the syn- 
thesis of these Divine graces, and the works of which St. James so 
vehemently impresses the necessity, are works which are the com- 
bined result of operative faith, of constraining love, and of purifying 
hope. (34). 


So, in the fullest measure in both the OT and NT, there is no such thing as 
faith vs. works but faith which produces works and thereby verifies or substanti- 
ates the reality of faith. Faith which has no moral compass pointing toward moral 
values and good works is a type of faith which is foreign to the Bible. 

So, rather than Paul and James — and perhaps others — being in competi- 
tion with each other, each vying for the correct Christian concept, there is an 
imperative need for a sense of balance. For example, “when Paul talks about 
‘works,’ he is speaking about the works of the Jewish law, such as circumci- 
sion and sacrifices. When James speaks of works, he is talking about works 
of love, obedience, kindness, graciousness — i.e. our obedience to God based 
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upon our love for God” (Draper, 86-87). 
PRINCIPLE: It is impossible for the kind of faith which links one with God to 
not demonstrate itself in good works. 


1 Pt. 2:12 
“Keep your behavior excellent among the Gentiles so that in the thing in which 
they slander you as evil-doers they may on account of your good works which they 
observe, glorify God in the day of visitation” 


This verse falls within the second major division of 1 Peter: the Conduct 
within Salvation (2:11-4:11). More specifically, it is one of the ethical exhorta- 
tions about abstaining from sin (v. 11) and advice about sinners (v. 12). In other 
words, this is an exhortation telling Christians how to react against persecutions. 

The word “behavior” alludes to 1:15, 18. The word “excellent” may be 
translated “good, upright, proper, honorable, honest, beautiful.” It carries with it 
the idea of “admirable.” In other words, by such behaviors, the Gentiles or non- 
Christians who slander or speak evil of you will end up eating their own words be- 
cause there will not be any inappropriate words or works which justify their evil 
speaking. 

Of course, non-Christians are always on the watch for any slips in moral 
behaviors by Christians. But by maintaining “good works,” they will only observe 
that which does not deserve such slanderous and false comments. Their “good 
works” will actually prove that they are not wrongdoers but rather are absolutely 
upright and respectful people. 

The word “glorify” means to make God’s presence known. This will be done 
“in the day of visitation” which may refer to (1) the future day of judgment; (2) the 
time when Christians would be brought to trial before heathen judges; or (3) when 
God visits them with salvation. It may, in fact, include all three options. Cp. Mt. 
5:16: “that they may see your good works and glorify your Father Who is in 
heaven.” 

PRINCIPLE: Christian conduct, as seen in good works, is a rebuttal to non- 
Christians because such works make God’s presence in this world unmistakeably 
clear or obvious. 
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Conclusion 


Even though this is a relatively brief article on the nature and role of “good 
works” in the NT, it is hoped that the various passages in which they are men- 
tioned will have provided meaningful insights and dynamics about their utter im- 
portance. Good works are good not only for the purpose of meeting human needs 
but also for the purpose of making God’s presence known within them and through 
them. 

Furthermore, good works are good because they prove the genuineness of 
one’s faith. Without such proof, all professions of faith are anything but the kind of 
faith which puts one into a right relationship with God and equips or enables them 
to be extensions of and partners in God’s outreach ministry in this world. 
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